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the new democracy. This is, that it is not proper to attribute to 
popular government all of the political corruption and social distress 
that now exist. Much of this corruption has been the almost inevi- 
table result of material progress, and might easily have developed 
under any form of government ; and many of the social and political 
problems that remain still unsolved are due rather to the growing 
complexity of human affairs than to a regulative inefficiency peculiar 
to governments popularly controlled. ,, T ,, T ,. r 

W. W. WlLLOUGHBY. 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The New Pacific. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. New 
York, The Bancroft Co., 1900. — 738 pp. 

This work is almost sui generis. It fits into none of the accepted 
categories, either literary or scientific. Statistics, economics, sociol- 
ogy, history — all are laid under contribution ; but the book is more 
than a compilation from these sciences. There is something over 
and above, which is perhaps best described as the personality of 
the author, his views of men and history, his " criticism of life," his 
confession of faith. It is perhaps best conceived as a piece of 
imaginative literature, embodying in almost equal proportions fact 
and fancy, history and prophecy, all clothed in a style of singular 
charm. 

Beginning with a comparison of the Pacific under the old Spanish 
regime and to-day, the author takes up successively the year 1898, 
— which will surely go down in history as a new annus mirabilis, — 
Spanish misrule in America, the Spanish War, the problem of ex- 
pansion, the terms of peace, the attitude of other nations, the Far 
East, Europe in Asia, the Pacific Ocean and its borders, the canal 
question, the resources, climates, mines, manufactures and com- 
merce — present and future — of Pacific lands, the South Sea 
Isles, Hawaii, the Philippines, race problems, notable voyages, 
Crusoe Island, the pirates, the Terrestrial Paradise (of Dante), 
and Calafia, queen of California. A glance at this list of topics 
suffices to show the wide scope and scholarly character of the work. 
Indeed, the information here collected is perhaps too extended for 
the general reader, or even the scholar, while necessarily falling 
short of the minuteness necessary for an "exporter's guide." And 
its use as a reference work is rendered difficult by the fact that the 
title of a chapter is no indication as to what may be found therein, 
though this defect is partially made good by an excellent index. 
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As already indicated, the book is one of opinions, quite as much 
as of facts ; and there are certain opinions which constantly recur. 
For the Spaniard and all his works the author has only execration, 
and the facts which he cites might well give pause to even the 
extremest sentimentalist. He also considers the Latin race as a 
whole to be hopelessly decadent, wherever established; naturally, 
therefore, he holds Cuba and the Philippines to be incapable of 
self-government. His special aversion in the United States is the 
Pacific railway "octopus"; next to that, the negro. He is espe- 
cially interested, on the other hand, in the Chinese, whose exclusion 
he never wearies of denouncing ; in the Nicaragua Canal, which he 
shows to be a national necessity, alike from the commercial and the 
naval points of view ; and in the American merchant marine, whose 
decadence he conclusively shows to be the one weak spot in our 
economic system. 

On some fundamental matters, however, the author apparently 
does not know his own mind ; for his confession of faith is wavering 
and contradictory. Thus, he hails the intervention in Cuba as the 
greatest example of international morality yet recorded ; and he pays 
eloquent tribute to the moral exaltation, the quickened sense of 
responsibility, the larger horizon, the better quality of manhood in 
politics, which have resulted from the Spanish War. He penetrates 
and unmasks the pretended " Republica Filipina," scoring the pseudo- 
patriot Aguinaldo most mercilessly and demanding the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion at all costs. He even accepts the doctrine 
of the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest among 
nations, repudiating the "consent of the governed fallacy," and 
declaring that " progress shall be ever a struggle between the better 
and the worse, and that to the strong it is given to determine 
the issue" (p. 142). Yet — almost in the same breath — he stigma- 
tizes war as robbery and warriors as murderers, in obvious forget- 
fulness of the fact that epithets are not arguments ; as witness the 
following passages, chosen at random among scores of similar tenor. 

How civilized must be the civilization, and how savage the savagism, 
before the Author of all people may be invoked to witness the righteous- 
ness of the robber's cause ? 

And again : 

All good pirates in the reign of Elizabeth were knighted, just as the 
good generals of our day are given degrees by universities . . . simply . . . 
to encourage the art of killing. One steals well, another kills well, and 
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those who have read to them in the churches at a price per annum " Thou 
shalt not steal ; Thou shalt not kill " thus exalt the thief and murderer 
[p. 687]. 

At this point the reader will be pretty sure to ask himself, " Which 
of these two irreconcilable doctrines does Mr. Bancroft really believe ? 
Or is he trying to be impartial, by virtue of going to equal extremes 
on the two sides of the question ? " Akin to this confusion of mind, 
or perhaps the result of it, is the author's even more marked wavering 
on the Chinese question. After repeatedly and violently denoun- 
cing the exclusion of the Chinese, heaping abuse on all who favor it, 
and looking forward to the time " when the barriers of race preju- 
dice shall be removed and unrestricted intercourse established " 
(p. 458), he concludes, only two pages later, that 

the Asiatic will learn and will labor, if not abroad, then at home. And in 
this way the nations of the Pacific will be brought together in a better 
relationship than that of a nation of people or race amalgamation. 

Mr. Bancroft's chapters, pages and paragraphs fly at each other's 
throats in the mutually destructive manner of the Kilkenny cats ; 
and it is a serious question, what is left of his book after it is 
all over. 

In so extensive a work, errors of omission and commission are to 
be expected. Misprints are rather frequent. The population of 
Mexico is only twelve, in place of twenty millions (p. 590): D. 
Romero estimates that, including wandering Indians, it may reach 
fifteen millions. It is startling to find classic Samos (p. 411) in the 
Philippines. General Miles is made to perform the remarkable feat 
of landing at Guantanamo and marching, in two days, to Ponce. 
Probably Guanica was meant. The assertion that " throughout the 
entire South the increase is at the rate of three black to one white " 
(p. 605) is a gross misstatement of facts. Mr. Bancroft would do 
well to consult the last census, which showed a relative decrease of 
negroes, as compared to the whites in the South. The negro ques- 
tion is serious enough, in all conscience, without thus exaggerating 
it. What authority there may be, other than Napoleon's dictum, 
for calling the Russians " a tribe of Tartars, distantly related to 
the Chinese," does not appear. Indeed, the author's anthropology 
is shaky in several places. For example, on page 375 he says that 
the natives of New Guinea " are of a medium stature, in color 
a Polynesian brown, and are altogether about the lowest of the 
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Malayan race" It would be difficult to pack more errors into one 
sentence. The bay of San Louis d'Apra, island of Guam, is de- 
scribed (p. 370) as "abroad expanse of protected waters capable 
of giving safe anchorage to a hundred of the largest ships." Refer- 
ence to the U. S. Hydrographic Office Chart, or Admiral Bradford's 
article in the Forum of February, 1899, would have revealed the 
bald fact that this " great bay " is merely an open roadstead, so 
filled with coral banks that vessels must lie two miles offshore. 
Why our government passed by a score of splendid harbors in 
the Carolines to acquire this unprotected spot, is the one unsolved 
mystery of the war. That some one blundered most woefully in 
drawing up the peace protocol is, however, only too evident. 

In this connection, it may be well to note that the chief error 
of omission relates to the lesser groups of the Pacific. There 
is nowhere any connected description or adequate appreciation 
of their importance, with special reference to routes of trade and 
communication. Size is a very poor measure of value, in spite of 
our American tendency to identify them — a fact to which Gibraltar 
and Malta bear witness. The immense strategic value of Samoa is 
not realized. The Marquesas and Galapagos islands, lying in posi- 
tions of the greatest importance relative to the future canal, are 
scarcely mentioned. No reference whatever is made to the Spo- 
rades, lying between Hawaii and Samoa, which are indispensable for 
cable stations, and without which, consequently, the great harbor at 
Pago Pago, which we have been at such trouble and expense to 
acquire, is useless. Magdalena Bay, in Lower California, a harbor 
better even than San Francisco and destined from its position on 
the way to the canal to prove of immense importance, is totally 
ignored — an omission strange indeed for a Californian. Finally, 
while the desirability of acquiring the Carolines is recognized 
(p. 370), their resources, harbors and commanding strategic impor- 
tance are nowhere adequately treated ; nor is there a word to indicate 
the supreme folly of allowing a foreign and rival power to acquire a 
chain of excellent harbors, easily made impregnable, flanking and 
commanding for 2500 miles our route to the Philippines. This is 
simply to give an antagonist a secure grip on our throats, for use 
whenever he feels so disposed. Mr. Bancroft missed a great oppor- 
tunity in not bringing these facts home to the public, that the 
responsibility may be placed where it belongs. 

St. Paul, Minn. Edward Van Dyke Robinson. 



